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From the New England Farmer. 
HON. JUDGE STRONG’S ADDRESS, 
Delivered before the Worcester Ag. So. Oct. 9, 1833. 
(Concluded.) 


I have already hinted at the tenure by which 
you hold your farms; and this also should be 
encouragement and subject of congratulation. 
That tenure is usually a fee simple, an absolute 
estate. You have uncontrolled dominion over 
your lands while living, and when they can no 
longer subserve to your necessiiies aud comfort, 
you dispose of them as you please. No rents, 
no tithes, no entailments. No bum-bailiff, or 
any other bailiff to seize your cattle or valuable 
products to pay the last quarter’s rent. No 
clergyman to enter your fields, when your rich 
products are ready to be gathered into your 
barns, to require you to set out and deliver to 
him for his exclusive use, one full tenth of 
those products. No large tracts entailed upon 
particular families to descend entire, undivided, 


| ment, with the exception of the period fiom the | ny articles with respect to which this assertion 
latter part of the last century to the year 1815, is confidently made,) the numerous advantages 
at wirich last time the general wars of Europe! which he receives much more than compensate 
ceased. The causes of his prosperity curing | this increase of price. Let not then any dis- 
that period are apparent. ‘They were extraor- trust or jeaiousy arise between the farmer and 
dinary causes, originating and continued by the ; the manufacturer, or between the farmer and 
movements of other nations, and entirely inde-'the merchant. Their interest is your interest. 
pendent of the agency or policy of our own gov- | Their prosperity is your prosperity. The three, 
ernment, except the wise policy which was a-|each and every one, mutually, support and en- 
dopted, during the greater part of the period, | courage each other; and neither can flourish 
of preserving our neutrality, and thereby ena-| or be depressed without affecting the others. 

bling ws to realize all the advantages of those| Another source of encouragement and sub- 
extraordinary causes. Does the protection of| ject of congratulation to the New-England far- 
American industry increase, extend, and im-/ mer is, the free and happy government under 
prove our manufactures ? No one doubts this. | which he lives. This subject isa trite one, and 
Does the increase, extension and improvement /may seem inappropriate to this occasion, and 
of manufactures benefit the farmer? Instead | more benefitting our anntal political jubilee. I 
of consulting the writers upon political econo-|do not mean to say much upon this subject. — 
iny upon this subject ; instead of poring over | But surely the intelligent, moral and religious 
their books, to ascertain what is meant by the/| farmer, will permit me just to call his attention 
| balance of trade, and the measures necessary |to this subject ; merely to allude to the happy 
to obtain and preserve it; instead of reading | and enviable situation in which he is placed in 
their sanguine predictions of the universal pros- | this respect, to enkindle anew in his heart, and 
perity ofthe world, ifthere was a universal!free- ‘in the hearts of us all, that fervor of gratitude 
dom of trade ; instead of consulting their works, | which we all owe to God, to our ancestors the 
for the purpose of determining when and how, | pilgrims, and to our patriotic fellow countrymen 





and by what political rules and regulations the 
farmer ought to be rich and prosperous, and 
when and how, and by what political rules and 
regulations he ought to be poor and depressed ; 
instead of yielding your assent to the fine spun 
and piausible theory, that when a farmer pays 
more for an article of manufacture to his neigh- 
bor than the same article could be furnished to 


who were the more immediate agents in the es- 
tablishment of our political institutions, I have 
|already noticed the tenures by which you hold 
your lands, as compared with those of other 
countries, and also your exemption from tithes. 
But, the whole structure of our government, all 
our institutions, are calculated to give the great- 
est possible encouragement to the farmer, so 





from generation to generation, the course of! him from a foreign country, he is necessarily |far as a government, so far as political institu- 


which cannot be altered whatever may be the 
necessities of the community. With what pride, 
then, may you walk over your fields, covered 
with the products of voluntary industry, and re- 
flect that you hold them discharged of those 
enormous burthens, those numerous and vexa- 
tious claims, those odious restrictions, which in 
other countries reduce the cultivator of the soil 
to a miserable peasant elevated in condition and 
character but little above the slave. 

Another source of encouragement and cause 
of congratulation to the New England farmer is, 
the measures which have been adopted by the 
government, and which it is hoped will be con- 
tinued, to furnish to the farmer a market for 
his produce. I do not mean to go extensively 
into the subject. It would occupy too much 
time and would be rather inappropriate here. 
[ must be permitted to say, however, that in my 
view, notwithstanding tbe conflicting opinions 
upon this subject, and the various plausible ar- 
guments used by the opponents of what is cal- 
led the American System,there can be no doubt 
that protection to American industry, to a cet; 
tain extent, and perhaps to the extent to which 
it has been carried by the government, is highly 
beneficial to the farmer.—I consider facts as a 
better test of truth than theory, the actual re- 
sult of an experiment as better evidence than 
the theoretic result predicted. ‘The farmer, ac- 
eording tothe course of reasoning adopted by 
the advocates of free trade, ought to be poor, 
embarrassed, and rapidly progressing to ruin. 
But the fact is otherwise, Never was the far- 


mer in a more prosperous state ; never had he 
more cause for congratulation at the favorable 
prospect of his affairs than at the present mo- 


a loser to the amount of the difference ;—go and | tions bear upon and in any way affect him.— 
view the manufacturing villages, go and view | Your titles to your lands are as secure as good 
the farms which surround them, and let the| laws, anda faithful administration of those laws, 
question be deeided as one of fact and not of! can make them; and the produce of your la- 
theory. When you see the universal prosperity | bor, the products of your farms, are secured to 
which reigns there; when you see the farms} vour use in the same manner. The only bur- 
within a wide circuit around these villages|den which the government imposes upon you, 
brightening up as it were by the happy influ-|is merely your fair proportion of the necessary 
ence of these establishments; when you see! expenses for supporting those valuable institu- 
new farm houses erected, or old ones improved; | tions, in which you bave the deepest interest, 
when you see new land brought into cultivation, land which are established for the sole purpose 
and old lands producing greater and more abun-|of promoting the greatest good of the whole 
dant crops; their houses more richly furnished, | community. ‘To bring the subject more promi- 
the inmates better clothed and fed; and find/nently to view, to see it in its true light, to 
the farmer’s item in his invoice given in to the | bring it out in bold relief, contrast your situa- 
assessors of ‘‘ money at interest more than he| tion with that of the farmer in the country from 
pays interest for” greatly increased, you may | which our ancestors emigrated; a country boast- 
be entirely satisfied that the farmer is prosper-|ing of its superiority over all the countries of 
ous and happy, and that his prosperity is ocea-| the old world, in the freedom of its government 
sioned by the protection of American industry, | and the wisdom of its institutions. Exntailments, 
though accorDINC To THE BOOKs he OUGHT to | tithes, taxes, direct and indirect, in every pos- 
be entirely the reverse—poor, embarrassed, de-| sible form, and game laws, area few among the 
pressed, This influence is not confined to the | many burdens, restrictions,embarrassinents and 


iinmediate vicinity of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments. It operates to a greater or less ex- 
tent throughout the whole country ; more to be 
sure in the immediate vicinity, and less on the 
farmer who is removed to a greater distance. 
It gives a life and activity to business; creates 
a demand for a great variety of agricultural 
products, and labor of almost every various de- 
scription. It extends its influence directly or 
indirectly to almost all the business of the com- 
munity ; and though the farmer may have to 
pay more for particular articles than if the same 
articles were furnished from a foreign country, 








(though this even is a matter of doubt as to ma- | 


discouragements of the farmer there; calcula- 
ted to make a portion of the community rich 
‘and another poor. And while the farmer there 
‘is struggling with almost every burden, difhi- 
culty, restriction and embarrassment, you are 
perfectly free, not only with respect to the gov- 
ernment, but in the cultivation and manage- 
ment of your land, and the appropriation of its 
products. Let not this subject bear lightly 
upon your minds and make but a slight and 
transient impression, but let it sink deep into 
vour hearts and have an abiding influence upon 
your conduct. In what nation on the face of 
[Concluded on page 28.\ 
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ASTRONOMICAL LECTURES. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilbur closed a short course 
of Lectures upon Astronomy in this village, on 
Monday evening last. We have seldom been 
more pleased, and. at the same time interested 
than by his lectures and illustrations upon this 
interesting and absorbing science. 

His explanations were so simple, and at the 
same time so correct, that there are few minds 
so weak as not to comprehend, and none how- 
ever strong; that would not be satisfied with the 
facts brought forward. 

We commend Mr. Wilbur to those who may 
meet with him, and have a desire to hear him 
lecture upon the subject which he treats so 
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successfully. 


—_—— ———_-- ——-- —— 


Warervirte JournaL:—We have received 
a few numbers of a new paper with the above 
title, published in Waterville, Me. It 1s a 
noatly printed quarto, and devoted to Religion, 
Literature, and News. 

From the specimens that we have examined, 
it is evidently edited with care and judgement ; 
end it bids fair to become a valuable member 
of the family of weekly periodicals, We wish 
it success. 





CULTURE OF HOPS. 

As none of our correspondents have as yet 
undertaken to answer the queries published in 
a former paper, on this subject, we shall insert 
anarticle on the subject which was taken from 
the Transactions of the Agricultural Society of 
New York, and which we some years since pub- 
lished, with some prefatory remarks, in the Far- 
mer’sand Mechanic’s Journal. We shall only 

,add.that the subject is beginning to excite some 
attention among our farmers, and we doubt not 
‘but those who go into the busines will. find. it 
profitable. 





ON TUE CULTURE OF HOPS. 
It is probably not known to every one, that the 
Hop is a native of Maine, and that it grows spon- 
i taneously in our forests. On the borders of small 
: treams, that wind about the bases of the moun- 
1 nins in the North west part, and on the fertile tn- 
t ervales in almost all sections, it is found, twining 
i ts luxuriant folds about the shrubs and small trees 
vrithin its reach, It is cultivated a little, in some 
perts but hot to that extent that it might be with 
profit. It would undoubtedly yield a good prodt 
if’ it were raised for exportation, as the diseases 
aiod other enemies which assail it in Europe,would 
probably be less numerous in this region. Its 
consumption, or rather the consumption of the 
beer which it eniers into, is increasing in New 
Eng'land, and there. will be a more stea!y demand 
for it: as this beverage becomes more fashionable. 
“\Vhen the hop,” says Loudon, “ was first us- 
ed for vreserving beer, or cultivated for that pur- 
pose, is unknown ; but its culture was introduc- 
ed into thris country, (England,) from Flanders, in 
the reign of Henry VILi. Walter Blith, in his 
English Improver Improved, 1649, has a chapter 
apon hops. Ue observes, that ‘ Hops were then 
growa to bev.2 national commodity: but that it 


Was not many years since the famous city of Lov 

don'petitioned the Parliament of England agoin- 

two anusancies, and these were Newcastle coair, 
in regard to their stench, &c. and hops, in regar: 
they would spoyle the taste of drink, and endan- 
ger the people; and had the Parliament been pr: 
wiser than they, we had in a measure pined, ar: 
in @ great measure starved, which is just answer 

able to the principles of those men who ery dow! 
all devices or ingenious discoveries, as projects 
and thereby stiflle and choak improvemett>.’” 


of New York | 
A rich deep soil, rather inclining to moisture. 
on the whole, the best adapted to the cultivate 


clay only excepted) will suit the growing of Lop 
when properly prepared ; and in many paris of 
Great Britain they use the bog- ground, which ts 
fit for little elxey The ground on which hops are 
io be planted, should be made rich with that kind 
of manure best suvied-to the soil, and rendered 
fine aml mellow by being ploughed deep aud har- 
rowed several times. The hills should be at the 
distance of six or eight feet from each other, ac- 
cording to the richness of the ground On ground 
that is rich, the vines will run the most, the bills 
must therefore be farthest apart. 

At the first opening of the spring, when the 
frosts ure over, and vegetation begins, sets, or 
small pieces of the roots of hops, must be obtain- 


from the main stalk er root, six or eight inches 
in length. Branches, or suckers most healthy, 
and of the last year’s growth, must be sought for. 
They may easily be known by their looking white. 
Two or three joints or buds should be left on each 
set. The sets should be put into the ground as 
soon as taken up, if possible; if not, they should 
be wrapped in a cloth, kept in a moist place, ex- 
eluded from the air. A hole should then-be made 
large and deep, aud filled with rich and mellow 
earth. The sprouts should be set in this earth, 
with the bud upwards, and the ground pressed 
close round them. Ifthe buds have began to o- 
pen, the uppermost must be left just out of the 
ground; otherwise,cover it with the earth an inch. 
Two or three sets toa pole will be sufficient,and 
three poles to a hill will be found most productive. 
Piace one of the poles towards the north, the oth- 
er two at equal distances, about two apart. The 
sets are to be placed in the same manner as the 
poles, that they may theeasierclimb. The length 
of the poles may be from fourteen to eigliteen feet 
according as the soil is for richness. The poles 
should be placed inclining towards each other so 
as to meet at the top, where they may he tied. 
This is contrary to the European method, but 
will be found best in America. In this way they 
will strengthen and support each. other, and form 


wind to which our climate is frequent!y subject in 
the months of July and August, as to prevent their 
heing blown down. They will likewise from a 
three sided pyramid, which will have the greatest 
possible advantage fromthe sun. It is suggested 
by experience, that hops which grow near the 
ground are the best. Too long poles are not good 
and care must be taken that the vines do not run 
beyond the poles; twisting off their tops will pre- 
vent it. The best kind of wood for poles are the 
alder, ash, birch, elm, chesnut and cedar. Their 
durableness 1s directly the reverse of the order in 
which they stand, and burning the end put into 
the ground, will be ef service to preserve them. 
Hops should not be poled till the spring of the sec- 
ond year, and then not till they have been dressed. 
All that is necessary forthe first year, is, to keep 
the hops free fromm weeds, and the ground light 








and mellow, by hoeing often, and ploughing, if 
the yard is large enough to require it. The vines 
when run to the length of four ur five feet,should 

*Of the dine ent kinds of hops, the long white is most es- 
teemed* It yields .¢ greatest quantity and is most heau- 
tiful. The beauty of hops consists in their being of a pale 
bright green clolor. Care must be taken to cain all of one 
sort; but.if.different sorts are used, they must be kept sep- 
arate in the field ; for there 1s in different kindg of hops, a 
material difference in their time of ripening; and iy imter- 
mixed, will occasien extra trouble in grthering, 





[From the transactione of the Agricultural: Society | 


of hops; but it-is observable, that- any seil (sit! 


ed from hops that are esteemed the best,* cut off 


so great a defence against the violent gusts of 





e twisted together to prevent their bearing the 
fret year, for that would injure them, Jn the 
ovis of March or April of the seeand year, the 
lis must be opened, and all the sproutsjor suck- 
ot off “ ithin an meh of the old root, but that 
cust be leftentive with the roots that run down;* 
ver the hills with fine earth and manure. 
Hops must be kept free from weeds, and the 
vd mellow, by hoeing often through the sea- 
od lulls of earth gradually raised around the 
orig the summer. The vines must be as- 
iy rhoningeon the poles with woollen yarn 
2 thet to ruo with the sun. 
ast of August or first of September,the 
i ripen and be fit to gather. This may 
« known by thei: color changing, and hay- 
rograntemell: theirseed grows brown and 
As soon as ripe they must be gathered 
vutdelsy, for a storm or frosts will injure 
wm dmatermlly, The most expedient method of 
‘hing hops isto cut the vines three feet from 
he ground, pull up the poles, and lay them on 
‘rulebes horizontally ata height that may be con- 
veriently reached. Putunder them a bin of ‘e- 
quel length, and four may stand on each side te 
peck atatune. Pair weather must be taken te 
vather the hops if possible ; and: hops ought not 
to Le gathered when the dew is on them, for dew 
is apt to make them mould. They should be dri- 
ed] as soon as possible efter they are gathered ; if 
Hot inmediately, they must be spread on a floor 
to prevent their changing color. ‘The best mode 
of drying them, is with a fire of charcoal,on a kiln 
covered with hair cloth, in the manner of a mals 
kiln. The fire must be kept steady and equal, 
and the hops stirred gently’ Great attention is 
necessary in this part of the business,that the hops 
be uniformly and sufficiently dried: if too mueh 
dried, they will look brown as if they were burnt 
and if too little dried, they will lose their color 
and flavor. They should be laid on the hair cloth 
about six inches thick, after had it been moderate- 
ly warmed ;. then a steady fire kept up till the hops 
are nearly dry, lest the moisture or sweat, that the 
fire has raised, should fall back and change their 
color. After the hops have been in this situation 
about seven eight or nine hours, and have got 
through sweating ; and when struck with a stick 
will leap up, then throw them into a heap; mix 
them well and spread them again, and let them 
remain till they are all equally dry. While they 
are in the sweat, it will be best not to move them 
for fear of burning them. Slacken the fire when 
the hops are to be turned, and increase it after- 
wards.—Hops are fully dried when their inner 
stalks break short, and their leaves crisp and fall 
off easily. They will crackle a little when the 
seeds are bursting, and then they must be taken 
from the kiln. Hops that are dried in the sun 
lose their rich flavor, and if under cover, they are 
apt to ferment and change with the weather, and 
lose their strength. Fire preserves the color and 
flavor cf hops, by evaporating the water and re- 
taining the oil of the hops: After the hops are ta- 
ken from the kiln, they should be laid in a heap to 
acquire a litthe moisture to fitthem for bagging. 
It woeld be well to exclude them from the air by 
covering them with blankets. Three or four days 
will be sufficient for them to lie in that state. 
When the hops are so moist that they may be 
pressed together without breaking, they are fit 
for bagging. Bags made of coarse linen cloth; 
eleven feet in length, and seven in circumference 
which hold twe hundred pounds weight, are most 
common in Europe ; but any size that best suits 
may be made useof. To bag hops, a hole is made 
through.a floor large enough for a tanto pass 
with ease ; the bag must be fastened to a ‘hoop 
larger than the hole, that the floor may serve to 
support the bag, and for the convenience of han- 
dling the bags, some hops should-be tied in each - 
corner to serve as handles. The hops should be 
gradually thrown into the bag and trod down con~ 
tinually till the bag is filled. The mouth of the 
bag must then be sewed, and the hops are fit for 


*Hops must be dressed every-year as soon as the frost: will 
permit. On this being well done, depends in a great meas- 
ure the suecess of the-crop. It is thought by many to be 
the best method to manure the hep yard in the fall and cov- 
er the hills entirely with manure ; asserting, with othér ad- 
vantages that this prevents the frosts during the wimter,from 
injuring the hop. The truth of this may be determined bs 


experiments in our climate and eountry. 
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market. The harder hops are packed, the longe: 
and better they will keep; but they must be kept 
dty. In most parts of Great Britain where hops 
are cultivated, they estimare the charges of cul- 
tivating an acre of hops at forty two dollars, fur 
manuring and tilling, exclusive of poles and rent 
of land. Poles they estimate at sixteen dollars 
per year, but in this country they would not a- 
mount to halfthat sum. An acre is computed to 
require about three thousand poles, which will 
last from six to twelve years, according to the 
kind of wood used. 


ee —— 


For the Maine Farmer. 


ROLLERS. 


Mr. Evirorn—There is no doubt but that a 
no.Ler, so called, is of very great use to farm- 
ers, yet I perceive that very few of my breth- 
ren have one. The expense of making one is 
trifling ; and the winter is the proper season to 
procnre the log, without which they cannot be 
made in a cheap and easy manner. I beg 
leave to call the attention of farmers to this 
sabject, at this season. I believe if the Com- 
mittee of the Kennebec Agricultural Society 
whose duty !t is to offer premiums on Imple- 
ments of Husbandry, would propose one on 
Rollers, having regard to utility and expense, 
it might be a means of multiplying them, as 
well as showing at what a trifle they may be 
obtained. I need say nothing of the manner 
of using them. The common sense of every 
farmer will be enough to guide him inthis. ‘A 
word to the wise is sufficient.’ P. H. 

January 23d, 1834. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes—The attention of this section 
ofthe country has been called, by a communi- 
ation in your paper, to the subject of Steam 
Navigation from Gardiner to Readfield. 

The expense is there calculated, falls, &c. 
minutely stated. Ifthese things can be brought 
zbout with as little expense as Mr. Sheldon cal- 
culates, why not continue the rout from Read- 
field to Mount Vernon, Vienna, and even to 
Farmington, &, if practicable,bring the waters 
of the Sandy River to this place and Gardiner* 
I beiteve the fall will not bo greater above 
Readfield than below. 

When you have got into Winthrop South 
Pond why not go up the Cocnowoggin stream 
to Wilson’s pond, thence to the Androscoggin 
pond in Wayne, and from that, into Androscog- 
gin River, and upon that River to Livermore, 
Canton, &c. The descents on this rout are per- 
Aaps not more formidable than that below Win- 
throp South Pond; but as you intimated that 
there must be much talk, cyphering, &c. done 
ay actual operations begin, I will open the 

all. 

Sir, I have no faith in the whole scheme,— 
A canal excavated through the earth in some 
places may be of great public service; but when 
yoo talk of going through ponds with your 
Steamboats, it does appear to me chimerical. 
When you enter a pond it may be, and gener-. 
ally is true, that the water at the margin of the 
pond is altogether too shoal to float your boat 
for five, ten, and in some instances, fifty rods, 
~~bere you will find your boat aground. What 
9 n0wto bedone ? If you remove the sand or 
bur, the first storm or wind will briug it back 
again; and if it can be removed, (which I 
doubt,) you must lay out double the expense 
your friend named ; and, what is worse, you 
will have to do it every time your boat passes 
eut at each end of the pond. 

This one obstacle, not to name the difficulty 
ot passing villages, which cannot be done 
many places by excavating, on account 


* The waters of the Sandy River mighf very easily be 
shart coe ia best, we imagine.” peas pak be y 








of ledges, &c., is abundantly sufficient to put 
the friends of the suggested plan to cyphering 
anew. I profess not to be an Engineer, and if 
I have said any thing to discourage a good un- 
dertaking I hope I shall be shown it by some 
one better acquainted with such business than 
I am. A CorresronpentT. 
Winthrop, Feb. 3d, 1834. 


Note sy tue Epitror.—The friends of the 
above undertaking have not proposed an im- 
practible scheme, Canals have been carried 
through ponds before the present day. The 
Cumberland and Oxford Canal passes through 
two or three, and so do some others we could 
name ; and as for carrying a canal through 
ledges, it has been done in America long since. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes—Perhaps it is not generally 
known that many kinds of Fish at present 
found in salt water, may be taken from thence 
to fresh water, and that they will not deterio- 
rate in flavor, They may thus be transplanted 
into our fresh water ponds, where they will 
speedily multiply and become not only gratify- 
ing to the patate but actually a source of profit. 

Experiments have been made in Europe and 
in this country ; and the fact is there rendered 
beyond dispute that Plaice, Flounders, Bass, 
Cod Mackarel and Eels, and to this list may be 
added crabs, oysters, muscles, shrimps all live 
and do well in fresh water. Many of them 
when thus transferred, improve in size and del- 
icacy. 

The expense of supplying a pond with them 
is a mere trifle, and what lover of fresh fish will 
not be willing to cast in his mite to effect the 
stocking any pond near him with such inhabi- 
tants. A LOVER OF Goop THINGs. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes—Perhaps there is no part of 
New England, or the United States, better 
adapted to raising neat stock than the State of 
Maine, and particularly the county of Kenne- 
bec. 
all kinds for the food of cattle arrive to the ut- 
most perfection. Maine is most haypily situa- 
ted for a market both for beef ar,d for working 
oxen. So long as the lumber‘.ng business con- 
tinues we shall have a market for all our large 
working oxen; our proximity to the British 
Provinces furnishes 0.3 with a market for our 
beef. We have every inducement to stimulate 
us to raise neat stock, and to improve our breed 
of cattle. 

Perhaps there is no part of the United States 
where les‘; attention has been paid to, the breed 
of neat stock. We hear from almost every 
part of the country of great exertions being 
made to improve their breeds of cattle. But 
"Laine seems to lag behind ; very little seems 


|to be doing for the improvement of our cattle. 


We have Agricultural Societies in abun- 
dance,* but they will be of little avail unless 
our wealthy farmers put their shoulders to the 
wheel. So long as our independent farmers 
do, or had rather invest their money in Bank 
stock rather than neat stock—in shaving notes 
and letting their money at twenty-five per cent, 
we shali see but very little advancement in the 
pursuits of agriculture. If any thing is done 
it must be done by the wealthy,—let them ex- 
pend some of their surplus funds in the purch- 
ase of some of the best Bulls and Cows in the 
United States, or New England, and they will 
leave a name behind them that will not be for- 
gotten so long as there is a Devon bull or a 
Durham cow in the State. 

There cannot, I think, be any doubt but that 





Its pasturage is good, and vegetables of 


the Devon breed of cattle are best sdapted for 
the farmers of Maine,t especially for oxen ; 
they are a hardy race, much more active, and 
endure the heat much better than the Durham 
breed. It may be that the Durham breed are 
more profitable for milk thaw the Devon, but 
for work they are generally slow, and endure fa- 
tigue and heat but poorly. It is to be wished 
that some of our enterprising farmers would, 
for the good of the community, bring among us 
some of the best stock for breeders which can 
be found in the United States, or other parts 
of the world ; and there can be no doubt but 
that they would be amply remunerated for the 
cost and trouble. Marcus, 
Kennebec, Feb. 4, 1834: 


*It is true we have of Agricultural Societies nearly 
enough ; but the most of them are asleep, quietly dosing, 
and that too when the State stands ready to help them im 
proportion as they help themselves. 

+ There are serious doubts on that point among our best 
teamsters.— Ep, 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RUTA 
BAGA, &c. 

The Committee appointed by the Trustees 
of the Kennebec Co. Agricultural Society, con- 
sisting of Oliver Bean, of Readfield; Ebene- 
zer Freeman, of Monmouth ; and is Asa 
Fairbanks,of Winthrop,—on Potatoes,Ruta ba- 
gas, Mangel Wurtzels, English Turnips, Car- 
rots, Apples, Honey, Honey Bees, &c, &c.— 
have attended to the duty assigned them, and 
make the following report : 

The Committee are of the opinion, that Mr. 
Sumner Pettengill, of Winthrop, is well enti- 
tled to the Society’s preinium of four dollars, 
on his two kinds of fine potatoes, raised from 
the potatoe ball, within three years, and have 
awarded him the sare, 

Your Committee award to Mr. Elias Gove, 
of Readfield, the Society’s first premium of 
four dollavs fr the best crop of potatoes ; and 
to Mr. Truxton Wood, ot Winthrop, the second 
premtuta, for his crop of potatoes. 

We award to Mr. Peter M. Blaisdell, of 
Monmouth, the first premium, of four dollars, 
for the best crop of Rutabaga. To Elijah 
Wood, Esq. , of Winthrop, 1s awarded the sec- 
ond premium, of three dollars, for his crop of 
Rutabaga ; and to Joseph and Amasa Wood, 
of Winthrop, the third premium, for their crop 
of the same root. 

To Mr. Oakes Howard, of Winthrop, is a- 
warded the first premium on Carrots. 

Mr. Nathan Foster, of Winthrop, is entitled 
to the premium on Mangel wurtzel. 

Mr. David Longfellow, of Winthrop, present- 
ed your Committee a barrel of fine winter ap- 
ples, said to be a fair specimen of three hun- 
dred bushels raised in his orchard this season, 
for which he claimed, and is awarded the So- 
ciety’s first premium. 

There were three entries for premiums on 
English turnips, and one on Honey and Honey 
Bees, none of which were accompanied with 
the necessary statements of cultivation and man- 
agemert to entitle them to a premium. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 

OLIVER BEAN, per order. 

Brack Toncue. A gentleman who hae 
horses recovering from this disease, informs us 
that Pepper, Salt and Vinegar mixed, and used 
as a wash for the mouth, has had the most ben- 
eficial results—that one horse who had refused 
food and water for four days, immediately up- 
on washing the mouth with this mixture, and 
after swallowing a small quantity, drank hear- 
tily, and upon placing hay before ‘him, ‘fel te 
eating eagerly. He states that‘his horses are 
rapidly recovering under this treatment. 





N. H. Speetator. 




































MAINE FARMER 








[Continued from the first page: | 

the earth is the situation of the farmer to be 
compared with yours? Where, else, can be 
found a class of farmers who hold.their lands by 
a perfect and absolute title and unencumbered 
with any species of tenantry, and have no other 
burdens imposed upon them than their fair pro- 
portion of the.expense of supporting a.govern- 
ment of their own choice?) Where else can be 
found a class of persons who are not oppressed 
with the burden of supporting the extravagant, 
and to a.considerable, if not a great extent, use- 
less system of a monarchy, an aristocracy, or of 
an overgrown and bloated church establish- 
ment? Where else can a class of farmers be 
found, where their legal rights,their lives, per- 
sonal liberty and property, are secured to thern 
by laws so simple and so particularly adapted 
to their situation ? No such legal refinements 
here, as.constituted the MACHINERY OF. THE LAW 
in the feudal ages, and semi-barbarous times. 
The useless refinements, the protixity, the mys- 
ticism, and in some cases the absurdity even, 
of the system of conveyancy ; the legal title, 
and the legal remedies of our ancestors; and 
which even now to a great extent prevail in 

“ogland,; are here almost entirely abolished ; 
and the legislature is almost annually abroga- 
ting, or ameliorating the little of this descrip- 
tion which may remain, We are too prone to 
disregard and forget our greatest blessings, es- 
pecially when they are made secure and perma- 
nent, either from their own nature, or by the 
exertions or institutions of men. Who that 


properly appreciates the influence & use of the 
suN in his daily course? who that realizes the 
utility of the simple element of water in its abun- 


dant supply to our necessities and comforts, 
and luxuries ? and what person among you 
suitably notices and recognizes with appropriate 
gratitade the distinguished blessings,as respects 
him and his interests, of our government and 
laws ? 

Another source of encouragement and sub- 
ject of congratulation to the farmer is the gen- 
eral spirit of improvement which is abroad in 
the earth. This spirit of improvement extends 
itself to all the infinitely diversified affairs of 
men. It benefits the farmer and affords him 
encouragement in a great variety of ways. It 
is in constant activity to furnish him with im- 
provements in the tools and implements of far- 
ming ; in the invention of new machines, or 
improvement of old ones, to facilitate the vari- 
ous operations of agriculture, to diminish labor, 
or to give it an increased adaption to the object 
to be accomplished. When the spirit of im- 
provement is applied to manufactures, it i3 con- 
stantly cheapening the various articles of cloth- 
ing for himself and family, and the numerous 
articles for domestic use, and at the same time 
furnishing them of greater durability and value. 
When the spirit of improvement is applied to 
commerce, it provides for the farmer his for- 
mer comforts and luxuries from foreign coun- 
tries at a cheaper rate or of a better quality ; 
or furnishes new ones to increase and extend 
the circle of his enjoyments. When the spirit 
of improvement is applied to literature, it is 
daily increasing and extending the farmer’s 
means of literary enjoyment. Useful literary 
labor is so abundant and cheap, the expenses of 
printing so much reduced by the increased 
cheapness of the materials, the invention of 
useful machinery, and the application of horse 
aod steam power, that farmers even of moder- 
ate means can easily procure a great variety of 
literary entertainment & mental improvement, 
Useful and valuable books and treatises are dai- 
ly manufactured and offered at the farmer’s 
door, at little more than the expense of paper 
and ink, So far, then, as he or his family have 





a taste for reading, or desire for the improve- 
ment of the mind, and so far as time can be 
spared from the necessary labors of the farm 
and family, the means are ample and adundant: 
When the spirit of improvement, the spirit-of 
the age, is applied to the great objects of. edu- 
cation, aod morals and religious instruction ; to 
the great purposes of improvementin the social, 
moral and religious state of the great body-«of 
the people ; it confers benefits of incalculable 
value upon the farmer. Other benefits and 
other advantages subserve the interests of the 
farmer as to his pecumary gains, or to the com- 
fortable support of himself and family, or to hte- 
rary entertainment, or- improvement, and with 
reference piincipally to the interests and haypi- 
ness of the body; but these take an higher aim. 
They relate to his moral and social perfection, 
They apply directly to the mind and heart, to 
enlighten the one and regulate the other. They 
attempt to govern his passions, to direct his al- 
fections to their proper objects 5 to direct> him 
to the proper performance of all his relative 
duties ; to make him a good son, a good father, 
a good brother, a good. husband, a good citizen ; 
and, finally, they consider him as an immortal 
being, and endeavor to prepare him for the en- 
joyment of future felicity. Where can the far- 
mer be found, in what country other than this, 
who enjoys advantages in this respect superior, 
oreven equal to yours ?. Where, in what coun- 
try, other than this, can a farmer be found, who 
enjoys the means of moral and religious instruc- 
tion such as yeu enjoy ? 

GentTLeMeN—l have already, I fear,wearied 
your patience. Time will not permit me to enu- 
merate all the sources of encouragement and 
subjects of congratulation to the New England 
farmer. Every thing appertaining to your situ- 
ation is calculated to encourage you; and to 
whatever point you turn your view, you find a- 
bundant subjects of congratulation. Go on 
then, cheerfully, perseveringly and eonfidently, 
in your course of exertion and improvement. 
Do not doubt, for a moment, the utility of this 
society, or its exertions for the improvement of 
agriculture. What you have already done is 
not only certain evidence of its utility, but a 
sure pledge of future improvement. Go on, 
then, until every swamp shall be drained ; until 
every barren place shall be made fruitful ; until! 
every thing that offends the eye or diminishes 
the products of your lands shall be removed ; 
until every farm in the county shall present 
upon every part of its surface the rich products 
of your industry ; and until it can be said with 


‘truth, there is no waste or useless land within 


your limits. Go on, and remove from your 


‘farms all evidence and every indication of slov- 


| 





enliness, of sloth, of inattention, of negligence, 
of want of enterprise and spirit... The time has 
gone by when a farmer can with impunity per- 
mit to remain upon his farm indications of neg- 
ligence, pregnant evidence of the destitution of 
the true spirit of the farmer, and unequivocal 
proof that he lacks the true spirit of his calling, 
and that he has never felt the generous-ardor 
which the institution of your society, and. all 


its exertions, are circvJated and intended to in- 


fuse. The farmer must have a farmer’s ambi- 
tion, he must have a farmer’s pride, and then 
he will be sure to obtain not only a farmer’s 
success but a farmer’s honor. And what isa 
farmer’s honor? Is it‘to go on in the same 
dull way which his ancestors did befere him; 
to cultivate the same field inthe same manner, 
and raise the same moderate and stinted crops, 
hardly sufficient to keep himself and family 
from the poor-house, or himself from the debt- 
or’s limits? Is it to suffer one half of his farm 
to grow up to brush and weeds, aud cultivate 








the remainder in such a slovenly manner as to 





be of lithe value to him? Is it to see the im- 
provements whieh are making around him, ei- 
ther “Without poticmg. or without adopting 
them 2? Is nm to see the superior cultivation. 
HUprowe rent aud beauty of his neighbors 
fields without self condemnation and a dee 
sense of soortification ? Is it in fine to shut his 
eyes upov all iuprovements, to fold bis arms in 
the I taled situation which he has assumed, 
and reiuse or negicet all the necessary means 
Ol lobormatbon ¢ 

No Pie homer of a farmer is the reverse 
of all thas ihe farmer who ought to be and 
is eninieg to houor, is mdustrieus and enterpri- 


sing. isc cultivates bis land, to be sure, in the 


oid way wot a bette: one is discovered and na 


beady oer. 
niet 


fie immediately adopts any improve- 
jie has extensive intercourse with far- 
ive purpose of obtamimg information, 
and learning the results of the many experi- 
meus wien are constantly made in agriculture, 
He joms an Agricultural Society, if there ig 
one withia his reach, and becumes an active, 
zealous, aud useful member. He regularly 
lakes some approved periodical upon the subject 
of agricniture. lie sees with a diseriminating 
eye and a judicious mind every dsfferent mode of 
cultivation whieh passes under his observation, 
sud endeavors to derive useful information from 
it. 

He has no prejudice in favor of, or attachment 
lo the mode of cullivation practiced by his father 
or grandfather. His sole object is to adopt the 
best. If he sees upon his neighbor’s farm any 
mode of cultivation superior to his own, or if he 
sees a greater neatness even in the general appear- 
ance, or in the detail or management of particu- 
lar portions than can be obtained on his own 
farm, he rests not till his own is made equal or 
superior to his neighbor’s. He is always on the 
look out, not only to ascertain and adopt all im- 
provements made by others, but to make as many 
as possible himself: Such is the character of the 
farmer who is entitled to, and obtains honor and 
respect in his employment. Such is the charac- 
ter of the farmer by which the employment itsel 
is elevated in respectability. Such is the charac 
ter of the farmer by which agriculture is impre- 
ved, the fertility of the lands increased, new 
modes of cultivation adopted, new and valuable 
produets introduced, the breed of animals impro 
ved, and the whole face of things changed, And 
such will be the character of the meimbers of this 
society, of all those members who are practical 
agriculturists, if they act up to the spirit of this 
association; and with reference to the great ob- 
ject for the promotion of which this society was 
formed. 


fiers sof 


From the Genesce Farmer. 
TRANSMUTATION OF GRAIN, 


A few years since | was personally knowing 
to the chopping of four acres of timbered land 
in June, which was logged and: burned (the 
land was burned. completely over) in October 
fullowing,—enough to barn or kill any grain or 
seed that might have been on the ground.— 
About the first of November this piece was 
sowed to wheat, with five bushels of first rate 
clean seed.. ‘The wheat came up, but was 
small, when winter set in. It was covered with 
snow.the greatest part of the winter. About 
the 20th of the next. March, as the snow went 


off, (this land. being poorly fencéd) about twen- 
ty geese commenced depredations upon the’ 


wheat, and kept up their depredations for ten 
or twelve days, until they were shut out and 
taken care of. These geese were frequently 
drove and dogged out,—thenefore they. were 
careful not to get far intothe Feld. However, 
they picked and eat the greatest part of the 
wheat on the first two acres. The August at- 
ter, when this wheat wus harvested, the part of 
the field which the geese had not meddled with 
brought geod wheat, while on the part which 
was visited by the geese in the spring, the crop 
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was full one half Cuess. This land being 
new, and cattle never being suffered to feed 
the wheat, orto run on the land during the fall, 
winter or spring, it is no wise probable that 
one hundredth part of this chess came from any 
thing else but the pure seed wheat which was 
sown the fall before. A. P. Rosinson. 
Lancaster, Erie co., Dec. 20, 1833. 


From the Northern Farmer. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I heard it said in 1817, by 
a man considered of good understanding, and a 
prominent member of the Cheshire Agricultural 
Society, that the culture of Indian corn was a bad 
concern; that there was more time spent in the 
eultivation of of it than the crop was worth; and 
if he had the last kernel he would burn it, and 
thus put it out of the power of the farmer, to fol- 
low after this phantom of cultivating comm alto- 
gether. We Sarl 

Notwithstanding all these wild ideas, Indian 
eorn, I believe, is the staple of bread for our sec- 
tion of the country ; and that under the present 
management it turns out to be as certain of giv- 
ing a fair return, as any other kind of grain, and 
perhaps more so. 

Believing that any thing that can he said, or 
published to promote the culture of this most use- 
fulofour native plants; or that shall have any 
tendency to give a more sure return to the culti- 
vator, would be of abundantly more service to the 
country, than to write a political Essay; the wri- 
ter of this will undertake to point out some ofthe 
means that appear to him likely to promote this 
desirable end. Corn grows in almost every part 
of America. At the North, where the summers 
ara short, the corn conforms to the season, and 
comes forward and ripens within the time alloted 
for bringing to maturity other plants growing in 
these climates ; and fails as rarely in Canada as 
atthe south. It grows quick the stalks and ears 
are small, sois the crop; but sound and solid, and 
its weight heavy.. At the south, the stalks are 
large and high, and it is a long time on the ground; 
and so in proportion, in all intermediate climates, 
In most all intermediate climates. In most all 
publications on agriculture, or the cultivation of 
plants that I have seen, the changing of seed is 
universally recommended. Howfar this may hold 
good, as to other-plants, I will not now discuss ; 
but, as it respeets corn, I will take the liberty to 
dissent from this general opinion. From experi- 
ence, and from the habits of the plant, [am led 
to adifferent conclusion ; believing corn does best 
grown on the same kind of soil, and in the same 
climate for vears, and should never be changed. 

Let us look a little into the habits of this plant, 
in support of this position. Bring the seed from 
the South say 100 miles, the growth will be larg- 
er, but the corn will be a fortnight, at least, be- 
hind in ripening ; but, should you be able to save 
seed from this, in a few years, it will accommo- 
date itself to the climate, and ripen early, and in 
season to perfect its seed, in the climate where it 
grows, So on the other hand, bring it the same 
distance from the North, it will come forward 
early, but it will be of less growth; but plant the 
same seed, on the same ground, or in the same 
climate, a few years, it will habituate itself to the 
season, and be of better growth; but, be longer 
in growing. 

In saving seed, we have the chance desired, to 
velect the best ears, and also, the best kernels on 
the ears. Could we do so with other grain, the 
thance of its degenerating would be very much 
diminished» ‘The notion of planting the whole 
ear, with an idea that the corn will fi!l out, or ca 
’8 some say, better,.is,in my view, wholly faila- 
rousy and will not held out good by experience. 

he filling comes from avery different quarter and 
ause, than the bare planting of these little dimi- 
Bulive kernels, at the ends of the ear.—Many of 
them never grow, and many of the remainder that 
‘© sprout and grow, never produce an ear of any 
ze. ‘To my view, the capping or filling depends 
en the state of the soil; whether it has exhausted 
all its strength in bringing forward the stalk so 

fy and now begins to flag; and also, whether 
the soil is kept light on the surface, and free from 
weeds. After ali, it may be impeded by a sudden 
ehange, or hill, should it last many days, at this 
Particular stage ef the plant, Bus when the soil 
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is kept light on the surface, tree tr | soter than any feed prepared from the best meal 


of sufficient strength and richness, a: jivenan honest miller ever ground. 1 would say 
particular eheck from chillor cos . |) (every man who feels interested, try it and see. 
fect itself, and be filled out atthe e: «| | AUSTIN CORBIN. 
vy. |  Vewport, Dee. 28th, 1833. 

At some other time, perhaps. ( ‘ + | ccna = 











supject. | MECHANICS. 


If there are any ideas here «. 0 ul 





are at liberty to publish all, ape coo ' : Fold Le “nseun 
may think will A. most for A te bes ae From the Quarterly Journal of Agrieulture. 
readers. cosy on economizing Fuel and Lighting in Pri- 
vile Dwellings. By Rev: Parrics Bet. 
From the Nerthe | |. Tur Economy or Fuet orn Heatine, OF 
Messrs. Epirors :—It ix “: he substances now used for fuel, coal, it must 
communicate to you an experi vomited, takes the pre-emiuence, It has been 
recently made in fattening sw». eal by Vhomson into four species, VIZ. caking 
which you are at liberty to pruuleh, ~plint coal, eherry coal, and cannel coal. 
useful paper, or to throw wins the 4 first, or caking coul, is that which abounds 
may thank proper. P would proveuse « Neweastle coal field. Its value asa fuel 
long sinee come to theconclusien, Us ts very high; and, from experiments, the 
mer who-feeds much bread =tuff to iv viet has been ascertained, that in a well construe- 
the purpose of making pork to sell, = say [od furnace, 12 Ib. of it will raise a cubic foot of 
very small prices: and, in this way, loses more | Sen trem the temperature of 52° to 212% the 
than he gains. Uy egy s POIs : 
I have for some years, keptonly three bous,and | © hat or bard coal is that which is found abun- 


found it a much more profiteble samber iiuan six, | Uaetly uy the coal fields of Glasgow ang Ayr. 
About the first of Septemoer last J commenced experunents made upon this coal have shewn 
feeding my swive (viz. three old ones and three that 313 tb. are required to pee the temperature 
young ones) with boiled apples. My methad ot | 04 cubic foot of water frsnv 52 to 2120, Tts rel- 
couking and preparing them was os tellows; |] arve value, therefore, as a fuel, compared with 
have a Caldron kettle, setin an arei, whieh holds Neweastle coal, is the proportion of L to 26, 

a trifle more than two bushels. This Lb boiled Cherry or soft coal is the species that abounds 
full, from eight to ten times per week, always! Fifeshire, (thatof Mid and East Lothian being 
boiling it twice full when I boiléd any ; by whieh intermediate between the cherry and the splint- 
1 realized a saving of about one third of the time coal.) ‘This coal inflames readily, giving out much 
and wood; as a very little fuel, and that of an or heat. Its power of heating re be about 
dinary kind will beil the second kettle full in a} @"e third less than caking coal, 15 |b. being re- 
very few minutes. My method was to mash and | Wired to raise a cubic ay of water from the 
mix them with milk whey or water, and bran or | mperature of 529 to 2120, ; 
meal, (of the last however, I used very little) and|  Cannel-coal is found less or more abundant in 
commonly fermented it; but often, fed it to them | est of the coal fields of Scotland, and in some 
before fermentation took place. The quantity 1 | 0 those of England. During combustion it yields 
used was 150 bushels. On this feed, my hogs fed | ® Sreat deal of light, and its heating power is 
greedily, and fattened faster than they ever have found to be nearly the same as that of splint. 
done heretofore, when fed upon the best corn Wood, which holds the next place to coal as an 
meal prepared in a proper manner.. It was re- article of fuel, is subject to great variety in heat- 
marked by my hired man, also by many of my ing power, some species of timber poesessing that 
neighbors who had an opportuaity of seeing them |!" ® much higher degree than others. Generally 
often, that they had never seen any gain faster. speaking, old full grown healthy timber yields 
It was truly gratifying, to see with what keenness | ™0St heat, but such timber is of too much value 
of appetite they devoured that, which was so eas- | [oF other purposes to be applied as fuel in this 
ily and so cheaply obtained. My hogs were dres- | COUntry: lhe following table is given on the 
sed on the eleventh of this month; were of the | *¥thority of Count Rumford, and otbors, exhibit- 
small boned breed, and the weight of them was | !'%8 2b one view the power of various species ot 
as follows: 348, 352, and 825. The weight of wood in producing heat. The number indicates 
them on the first of September last, had they been the quantity of timber in pounds, required to 
dressed would not have exceedec’, probably, 180 | "@!*° the temperature of a cubic foot of water 
lbs. each ; making a gain of 485 Ibs. which, at 64 | "0" v<? to 21X20 . 
per Ib. the price for which they would have sold, Lime-tree, 310 1b.; beech, 3:16;. elm, 3:52 ; 
in this town in ready money, would have amoun- | 9K chips, 420; ash, 3:50; maple, 300; service 
ted to $32 73 cts. The pigs gained 200 Ibs. each | 're?, 3°00 ; cherry tree, 320; fir, 352; poplar, 
which at 4 cts. per lb. would be $12 00; all a- 3°10 ; hornbeam, 3°37. ; 

mounting to 44 73 cts.—one third of which | am}. The next substance in the order of importance 
confident was caused by my apples ;—say 150|'S peat. Phis fuel varies much in quality, accor- 
bushels, at 10 cts. per bushel, would be $15 00, ding to the situations in which it Is produced.~— 
within a fraction of the amount of $ the gain of Dr. M’Culloch has divided it into five classee,-— 
my hogs. I intended, and f am confident that || Mountain peet, Marsh peat, Lake peat, and Ma-~ 
have calculated the worth of my apples as Seed | "ime peat: the names implying the locality ot 
for swine, if any thing, at less than their real val-| their production, Of these, the Mountain peat, 
ue. I would observe, that my apples was princi- | from yy loose Speuyy Sexwre, is the least produc- 
pally sour, say about %. I should suppose all | "ve of heat; anc, in all the kinds, the heating 
sweet would be preferable. 1 am decidedly of | POWe? 'S the ratio of the density of the mass. 
the opinion, that every farmer, who manages his | tom experiments it appears that, on an avenge: 
orchard properly, will be amply compensated ir | “© lb, are required “pens ie caries! or " * 
ready money for his labor, if he makes a proper | CUbIC foot of water from dM to 2120; but ‘hare 
use of his apples.. Those beautiful trees which | ‘he peat compressed by a proper machine, arere 
our industrious and provident’ Fathers planted, | ©®" be no doubt that its heating power would be 
while they solaced themselves that they should | considerably ircreased. 

leave behind them something that would be pleas- Coke and charcoal are substances prepared 
ant to the taste; and pleasing to the eye of their | {fom any of the preceding, by submitting pete ae 
posterity, have too long stood neglected, and con-| Combustion, under circumstances that exe one 
sidered merely useless. Says one I'll not bestow them either eutirely or partially from the access 
any labor upon my orchard, until cider fetches |°f #t™ospherie air. The substances thus Patna 
more than 50 cts. per bbl. To this man I would | Vary in the same proportion as the bes ‘ 
say, I should prefer feeding mine to my swine, or from which they are prepared ; but it has _ 
neat stock, than to making them into cider, with | Stated generally, that II Ib. will raise M Y 
the incidental expenses, and selling it at $1 00 foot of water from 52, to 212, ; ee cin 
per barrel at the mill because I should realize | 152 Ib., and of the charcoal of peat 328 Ib., wi 
more cash, with less labor. Could I select that | &@ch produce the same effect.j 


feed for my swine, which f should prefer to any * The experiments of Mr. Todd, on the compression of 
thing else, it would be,of apples in value },of meal peat-moss, show that the heating power of compressed peat 
of almost any kind 4, and 3 of milk. This would | is at least equal to that of common coal, taking weight for 
be eaten more greedily, and cause them to gain | weight. 
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‘Ihave thus endeavored to give a comparative 
view of the heating power of the different sub- 
stances now in common use as fuel; but to give 
a scale of the comparative cost of these is a de- 
partment of the subject that cannot be entered 
upon in this paper, seeing that it is loaded with 
#0 many contingent and local circumstances.— 
The economist must, therefore, take the data that 
are here furnished, and laying these ‘to the ex- 
pense attendant on the procuring of the fuel with- 
in ro reach, he will draw his conclusions accord- 
ingly. 

he next point of consideration is the means 
of applying, with the greatest advantage, the fuel 
already described, and the means of distributing 
the heat in our apartments. Three different 
modes have been adopted,—that of the open fire, 
the common and heated air stoves, and also the 
agency of steam. Jn the first method, which is 
the most generally adopted in this conntry, con- 
siderable saving of fuel may be effected by attend- 
ing to the following remarks. Since the heat 
that a room receives from an open fire arises 
chiefly from radiation and reflection, it is impor- 
tant that the position of the grate in which the 
fuel is burnt be attended to, and of this the posi- 
tion of the covings has a considerable influence’ 
‘These, when placed at a proper angle, give out a 
large portion of heat by reflection, in aid of that 
sent out direct from the front of the fire-place by 
radiation, The angle that is considered the best 
for effect is that of 45 degrees. In fixing grates, 
the less the quantity of solid matter that 1s used, 
so much greater will be the heating effect of the 
‘fire, as such solid matter serves as a conductor to 
carry off heat in a direction contrary to what is 
wanted. The flue also has its share of influence. 
This ought to be as large as possible, to be regu- 
larly formed, free of abrupt turns, and to have a 
smooth surface ; the throat, or lower part, should 
be somewhat contracted, and the chimney top 
ought to be sloped upward, or brought to a com- 
paratively thin edge, insteaa of the level surface 
too frequently adopted. It has been ascertained 
by experiment that a well constructed grate will 
consume about 1 lb. of coal per hour for every 
three inches of its length,—that is to say, a grate 
of 15 inches fire-place will burn 5 lbs. of coal per 
hour. 

Heating apartments by means of stoves, though 
much resorted to on the Continent, has never to 
any extent been introduced into Britain. In the 
common stove the heat is procured entirely by 
radiation from the surface of the stove and flue ; 
but it is found not to afford such a salubrious at- 
mosphere as the open fire, where a constant and 
rapid current of air is received and passed through 
the room. Heated air stoves have of late years 
been successfully employed for heating large es- 
tablishments, as hospitals, churches, &c. In this, 
the stove is usually ata little distance from the 
apartinents to be heated. A current of air is heat- 
ed by passing it over a cockle, from which it is 
carried into flues to the different points where its 
effects are required. This appears to be an econ- 
omical method of heating such large establish- 
ments, but it seems not so well adapted to ordi- 
nary dwelling houses. 

The last method of heating apartments, that 
we have to notice, is by steam. This powerful 
agent, besides its being so admirably adapted to 
impel machinery, appears also to be the most 
economical for the diffusion of heat through a 
anite of apartments, and has been adopted with 
perfect success in many of our manufactories.-- 
in these, the practice is to carry a system of cast 
ron pipes through the apartments to be heated. 
Steam is received into these from a boiler; the 
metal is heated, and gives it off again by radiation 
to the apartment. This, though a very effective 
mode of accomplishing the object in such situa- 
tons, ts yet of a nature not suited to the elegance 
of modern dwellings, more especially as the open 
grate forms an ornament of no small importance 
in our best rooms. Could the prejudice, howev- 
er, be once overcome, there could be no difficulty 
of introducing the syste:n of heating by means of 
steam into all sorts of dwellings, and the follow- 

* We believe that the charcoal of compressed peat has 
mot yet been submitted to the test of experiment. The sub- 


ject 4s of some importance; and the individual who would 


conduct & series of experiments, to determine its value, 
would confer a benefit on the country. 





ing method of arranging the apparatus is submmnit- 
tel. 

In the kitchen a boiler of considerable dimen- 
sions is to be set in a furnace, with all the requis- 
ite appendages of safety-valve, feed-pipe, &c. A 
large steam pipe passes from the boiler, through 
the kitchen, and along the passages, branches 
from which enter every apartment, each provided 
with a stop cock, to shut off the supply of steam 
when requisite. To determine the size of the 
boiler, we shall take a particular example—a 
house of 50 feet by 20 feet. To heat this house, 
the boiler has a capacity of 10 cubic feet, and be- 
ing of the usual wagon shape, its dimensions are 
3 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet deep; such a 
boiler requires a supply of water equal to four cu- 
bic feet for every 12 hours it is kept boiling, and 
a bushel of coal is sufficient to keep a constant 
supply of steam for a day. The same boiler may 
be made subservient to the ordinary purposes of 
the kitchen by allowing the steam to pass into a 
properly constructed vessel. Perhaps the best 
construction for this is, that the vessel intended to 
contain the fluid that is to be boiled should be in- 
cased within another of the same form, but leav- 
ing a space all around the sides and bottom to 
contain the steam, having a stop ceck to draw off 
any water that may be condensed during the op- 
eration. 

Any number of such vessels may be ranged u- 
pon a stand, each connected by a branch and 
stop-cock to a steam pipe from the boiler, and 
they may be all made to boil together, or any one 
or nore of them, as may be required. The outer 
surface of these éooking vessels should be kept 
bright, in order to prevent the loss of heat oy ra- 
diation, while the steam pipes for heating the 
house should be kept black on the surface, to pro- 
mote radiation as much as possible. For this 
reason, pipes of cast iron are better for heating 
rooins than those of tin plate. With the diame- 
ters equal, it has been found that double the 
length of tin pipe is required to yield the same 
qnantity of heat that would be derived from cast 
iron. With cast iron pipes of four inches diame- 
ter, a room of ordinary dimensions may be kept at 
a temperature of 62° with a boiler whose entire 
capacity is six cubic feet. In constructing an av- 
paratus of this kind, the steam pipes should all be 
laid with an inclination towards the boiler, that 
the condensed steam may run back to the boiler, 
thereby supplying it with hot instead of cold wa- 
ter, by which a saving of fuel is effected. In this 
variable climate, especially in winter, mach incon- 
venience is often experienced in the drying ope- 
rations of the laundry: this might be obviated by 


applying steam to that purpose, in a room prop- 
erly fitted up. 
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An Affair eof Honor. The Boston Transcript 
informs us that considerable excitement was last 
week manifested in that city in relation to a mis- 
understanding between two gentlemen in the fash 
ionable circle of society. One of the parties is 
a merchant of Boston, and the other is a gentle- 
man of high standing from the South. ‘The ori- 
gin of the quarrel is not stated. A challenge had 
passed and the ground been selected in Dedham. 
One of the parties took the ground on Thurday 
morning, who afterwards absconded ; the other 
was arrested and put uader heavy bonds. 


(G~ A meeting of the parties referred to as 
having engaged to fight a duel in Dedham was 
effected on Friday at Pawtucket R. I. The par- 
ties, Mr R. C. Hooper of Boston and Mr Jones 
of North Carolina, took ground about noon ac- 
companied by their seconds ; distance, eight pa- 
ces. Shots were exchanged, and Mr Jones was 
wounded, his antagonists ball passing through his 
left thigh. The bonds which Mr Jones gave to 
keep the peace in Mass. do not control his con- 
duct in R. I. where the due! was fought. 


DISTRESSING SHIPWRECK. 

We learn that the Schooner Chaucellor,which 
sailed from this port on the 2st ult struck on a 
ledge the same night and was wrecked. The crew 
remained on the wreck until the 28th when they 
were taken off, very badly frozen, by the Ship 
Burnette, which went into Boston on Saturday. 








The master of the Schooner, Capt Ross, from this 
city, and one of his sons, died soon after reaching 
Boston. ‘Two more of the crew. one of them a- 
nother son of Ross, are so badly frozen as that 
their recovery is considered doubtful. 
Jeffersonian. 


Revenue from Gambling houses. 


We notice in a recent publication, a statement 
of the revenue accruing to the city of Paris,from 
licenced gaming houses. It atmounts annually to 
nearly one million two hundred thousand dollars. 








Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D. Portland, hes acce 
ted bis appointment of President of the Theolo- 
gical Institute at Harvard. Mer. Jour.) 





A woman of excellent sense and somewhat of 
a satirical turn of mind, was asked by her friends 
if she really intended to marry Mr —, adding that 
Mr —was a good kind of a man, but so singular. 

“* Well,” replied the lady, “so much the better; 
if he is very much unlike other men, he is more 
likely to make a good husband.” [ Bost. Trans, 





Appointments by the Governor and Couucil.— 
John Anderson of Wiscasset, to be Register of 
Probate for Lincoln County, vice John H, Shep- 
pard, whose term of office had expired. 

Joseph A. Drew of Ellsworth to be Clerk of the 
Judicial Courts for Hancock County, vice Thom- 
as Cobb whose term of office had expired. 





Greal Fire in Rochester.—One of the most de- 
structive fires occurred on the 26th Jan. that was 
ever witnessed in that place. It broke out in a 
cellar under the market, destroyed the market, 
and the whole range of buildings from the west 
to the east side of the bridge, and from thence to 
the Globe buildings. Loss estimated at $200,000. 
The butchers had their stalls filled with beef and 
pork, but lost all. 





Two days later from Europe.—By the British 
ship Francis, which arrived at Savannah on the 
24th inst. London dates of the 27th, and Liverpool 
of the 28th have been received. 

The accounts from Spain confirm the late ru- 
mors of the success of the forces of the Queen but 
no particulars of importance are given relative to 
the general condition of affairs. Don Carlos at 
the last dates was at Castel Branco.—He is said 
to have procured a loan of £20,000 in England. 

The French Cabinet, with the approbation of 
that of England, is suid to have notified the Holy 
See that in the event of the creation of an Italian 
Confederation by Austria they should increase 
their forces at Aneona, and take possession of 
Civita Veczhia. 





Tae Rocky Mountains. From an article 
in the January number of Silliman’s Journal, 
communicated by Prof. Eaton, the following 
facts are derived. Prof. Eaton obtained them 
from John Ball, Esq. one of his pupils in Nat- 
ural History, and a graduate of Dartmouth cok 
lege. 

The geology of the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains is remarkably simple and uniform. 
The general underlying rock is the red sand- 
stone—the same which contains the salt springs 
in the western part of the state of New York— 
and the same as that which is the basis rock 
between the mountains and the Mississippi rv- 
er. The Rocky Mountain rises up from the 
midst, as it were, of a horizontal sea of red 
sand stone; as if some tremendous force had 
driven it upward, like an island forced up from 
the depths of the ocean. Almost the whole 
country is considered as volcanic. ; 

The red sand stone often rises in peaks, like 
those on Connecticut river between Northamp- 
ton and Greenfield, several hundred feet 19 
height, while channels of rivers open the rocks 
at their bases, toagreat depth. The grey oe 
ding-stone often caps these peaks. Many © 
them are covered with external snow, never 
melting in the greatest heat of summer. 


| From the first of June, 1832, to the first of 
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November, (five months,) less than one inch 
of rain fell between the mountains and a strip 
of land from 150 to 200 miles in width, border- 
ing on the Pacific. Vegetation is scanty in 
this region, and profuse beyond description as 
far as the rains extend, For many hundred 
miles the sky is always serene by night, and 
scarcely a cloud is seen by day On the bar- 
ren plains, the flower of plants greatly exceed 
the herbage in size aod brilliancy. The growth 
of all vegetables, along the two-hundred-nile 
border of the Pacific, is astonishingly profuse. 

Ploughing may be commenced in January, 
in lat. 45° 37 minutes. The vegetation of the 
preceding season stands in the gardens at that 
time untouched by frost. ‘Though the latitude 
js nearly that of Montreal, morning and even- 
ing hay are unnecessary, for catile graze on 
fresh growing grass through the winter, A 
meteorological table exhibits a remarkable uni- 
formity of temperature during the winter 
months. So much for the physical features 
and character. 

As to the moral condition of the place from 
whence the description was written (Fort Vao- 
couvre) it is said, the society of gentlemen is 
good, BUT THEY HAVE NATIVES For WIVES.— 
They are selected from a very friendly tribe of 
Indians, who are averse to war, and exceed- 
ingly peaceable. ‘These wives soon !earn En- 
glish cookery, and perform other domestic du- 
ties in good style. Mr. Ball devotes part of 
his time in teaching the women and children. 
As the Indians near the Rocky Mountains stole 
his clothes, he arrived at Vancouvre in buffa- 
lo skins, ‘The ladies immediately furnished 
him in the best style of the place. 
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Monday, Feb. 3. Senate. Messrs. Chandler 
aod Pease were joined to the Committee to en- 
quire into the expediency of altering the laws in 
segard to the appointment af Inspecjors of Fish. 

The Secretary of State laid upon the table the 
official statements received at the Secretary’s of- 
fice of the expenditures made by the Kennebec, 
Kast Somerset and West Somerset Agricultural 
Societies, and the Cumberland Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society—read and referred to the 
ecminittee on Agriculture. 


House. Passed to be engrossed—Bills; to in- 
eorporate Portland Mining and Mailway Compa- 
ny; additions! to establish the Damariscotta Ca- 
nal; to incorporate the Bank of Bangor; to in- 
corporate the George’s Insurance Company ; to 
mcorporate the Cumberland Marine Railway 
Company. : 

Passed to be enacted—Bills ; to prevent and pun- 
ish injuries to Booms and Rafts; extending the 
charter of the Marine Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
motion ; toincorporate the Trustees of Titcomb 
Academy}; to:annex Crotch Island to Cushing. 

Mr Moore of Dover, from the committee on the 
subject of Broad Rimmed Wheels, reported a bill 
relative to Broad Rimmed Wheels, which was 
ence read and on motion of Mr Hannaford, order- 
ed to lie on the talilé, and that 400 copies be prin- 
led for the use of the Legislature. 


Tuesday, Feb. 4: Senate. Messrs. Chandler 
and Frye were joined to the Co:mmiitee on the 
partof the House, to whom was referred the ex- 
pediency of amending an Act entitled an Act for 
the limitation of Actions real and personal and of 
writs in-error, 

ll to incorporate the Bowman’s Point Horse 
. ry Company was read a second time, and on 
' ® question of passing the Bill to be engrossed 
pe ordered, it was taken by Yeas and Nays, 
ac decided in the affirmative, as follews ; -Yeas 
®. Nays 9, 
.. question fave rise to a long and very an- 
a debate,in which the subject of vested rights 
4S ealéred into, Want of room compels us to 
COE the arguments that. were used. Messrs. 
Hvowlton, Bradbury, Allen, and Labaree spoke 


Fer 


in favor of the Bill, and Mes» Grotow 
and Rogers against it. 

House. Mr Smart, frome eon re. 
vising the Act relating to exer , goods 
and chattels from attochimens stress 
for taxes,reported a Bili tc exer rlessarte 
ove iron tooth barrow, thiee > cuts 
three axes, three hoes one siv thane 
two oxchains, one yoke acd | t: 
ple from attneliment, execu: ' ij 
taxes, . hich was once read oo. y 
ed. 

A commupication came (ou 


State in obedience to the «o 
transmittug to the House a 


plantations who have not mad oT 
-cholars, agreeable to the Wese'y. atch 4, 
18:33. 

Communication of Seeretary of > ote ela 
tion to Agricultural Societies, 1 terre the 


Committee on Agriculture im eoneurre ice 


Senare. Wednesday. Feb. 5. Bil additional 
establishing salaries of Judges and Regisiers of 
Probate, came up, the House having retused a 
passage. Laid on the table. 

Bill to legalize the study of anatomy and to pro- 
tect the sepulchres cf the dead, reported by Mr. 
Piescett, read. once and 400 copies ordered to be 
printed, 

Resolve previding for an amendment of the 
constitution relative *o the time ef the annual 
session of the Legislature, and the annual elec- 
lions, passed to be engrossed by yeas and nays, 
yeas 24, nays none. 

Resolve to establish a board of ‘internal im- 
provements, reported by Mr. Farnham, was read 
once and on metion of Mr. Smith laid on the ta- 
bie and 300 copies ordered to be printed. 

iJouse. Passed to be enacted--Bills to incorpo- 
rate the town of Cambridge ; additional to estab- 
lish Damarisecotta canal; to incorporate Magara- 
wock and Schoodic canal company ; Cumberland 
Marine Railway. 

The communication of the Secretary:of State, 
relative to returns of scholars, was taken up and 
referred to the Judiciary committee, 

*Bills additional respecting Winthrop Bank; 
incorporating Harpswell soap stone company, to 
authorize certain persons to build a bridge over 
Kenduskeag stream iti Bangor, and to incorpo- 
rate Penobscot bridge corporation, were read 
twice and to-morrow assigned. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
“ Many a slip between cup and lip.” 

Mr. Ep: toR—The above adage was most cruelly verifi- 
ed iu this village on Monday afternoon last. An amorous 
swain, inhabiting a town not a thousand miles east, had been 
for some time paying his devoirs—in plain English, courting 
a fair damsel something less than a thousand miles west ot 
this place. It seems that the banns had been proclaimed in 
due form, and the loving couple had started in company for 
the aforesaid home in the East, concluding to commit mat- 
rimony at the first commodious resting place. Accordingly 
having put up at the Hotel in this village, and the prelimi- 
naries being supposed to have been settled, a Squire was 
sent for to tie the solemn but untieable knot. The Squire 
came, and all was ready—when lo! Griefunutterable! It 
was found that the certificate of their banns had been for- 
gotten. The Squire refused to perform the services, and 
the loving couple compelled to postpone their Elysium to 
another hour. 

Yours, A looker on in Venice. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Hotmes—A respectable farmer of Ber- 
lin just handed me the following recipe for the 
Black Tongue which he tried with complete 
success in his: stock, which have all had the 
disease, and, where it was applied in season, 
prevented the skin from cleaving from the 
tongue and mouth as‘is ordinarily the case.—— 
If you consider it worth a place in your paper 
you may insert it. 

Recire.—Take of Bass wood bark (the in- 
side) two thirds, of Fir bark one third—boil 
them together until the liquor becomes: thick 
and ropey. ‘To 2 quarts of the above add one 
table spoonful of Alum—swab the mouth thor- 
oughly three or four times. a-ddy with this wash, 
and the cure is effected. W. 





Phillips. Feb: 2y 2834. 








MARRIAGES. 


In this town, January 6th, by Thomas Phillips, Esq. Mr. 
Alexander !Ving, of Peru, to Mrs. Sarah P. Derout of this 
lown. 

In Green, on the 19th ult. by Alfred Pierce, Esq. Mr. 
James Merrill, of Lisbon, to Miss Olive Briggs of Green. 

in Hallowell, Mr. Mark Johnson to Miss Sarah Sim. 
mons. 

In Andover, Mr. Elbridge Poor to Miss Susan Stevens, 
both of Andover, 


DEATHS. 
In this town, on the 4th ult. Emily, Newe!l, daagbter of 
Benjamin C . Gardiner, aged 8 months and 20.days. 
Dear little babe—thy months were few, 
And suffering was thy lot below ; 
But Jesus called—thou hast obeyed, . 
And ieft a world of pain and wo. 


But in that great and creadful day, 

When all the slumbering dead shall rise, 

The trump shall wake thy mouldering dust 

To dwell with angels in the skies, Com. 

In Wayne, on Tuesday evening last, Ann, daughter of 
Joshua Bowles, Esq. aged 2 years and 6 months. 
a] 

BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpary, Jan. 27. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily 4 dvertiser & Patriot.) 

At Market this day, 408 Beef Cattle, and 852 Sheep, ¢i- 
vided as follows—At Brighton 177 Beef Cattle, & 182 Sheep 
—at Cambridge 231 Beet Cattle, and 670 Sheep—aincluding 
17 Beef Cattle and 340 Sheep unsold last week 

Prices. Beef Cattle —An advance was effected on 
former prices. We noticed 15 or 20 very fine taken at $6. 
We quote prime at 4 50a 475; good at 5 a5 25, thio at 
42450 

Sheep.—One drove of 300 were very fine, and were sold 











for ahigh price. We noticed several inferior lots taken at. 


2 50, 2 75, 3 and 3 25. 











FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 

PuBLic: meeting next Tuesday evening, Feb’y 11, at 
half past 6 o’clock, at the Masonic Hall. 

QueEsTiON FOR Discuss1on—Ouvuglh: all Laws respect- 
ing Licences for selling Ardent Spirits to be repealed * 

(KS Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited te 
attend. 

Per order, Wm. Norges, Sec’y. 


-_-— 
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TO THE AFFLICTED: 
D. STANLEY 

OFFERS FOR SALR 
THE DULCIFIED VEGETABLE COM 

POUND & DEOBSTRUENT PILLS, 
SAFE and efficient medicine for all those laboring un- 
der diseases of the Lungs, such as Coughs, Catarrbs, 
Crcup, Asthma, inflammations of the mucus membranes of 
the throat and -_ of the chest. This medicine has been 
singularly powerful in cases of bleeding from the Lungs, and 
as a preventive of Consumption. Itis purely a vegetabbe 
composition, principally of native plants, and acts as a gen- 
tle stimulant of the digestive organs and as a corrector of the 
impurity of the blood and fluids necessary to good and per- 
fect health. Hence it has been found exceedingly valuable 
in cases of general debility ; alsoin Liver complaints, such 
as Jaundice, Rheumatism, as well as in the disorders pecw- 
liar to females. It is prepared and put up in the nicest man- 


ner by the inventor, E. HOLMES, M.D. who was first led , 


to its use by ascertaining its efficacy upon himself in cough, 
spitting blood and pain in the chest, and it has since beea 
administered to hundreds with unparralleled success. 

Each bottle is accompanied by a box of pills enclosed ia 
a pamphlet giving directions for its use—also certificates as 
to efficacy, Fc. (&G~ Price $1,50 

Apply to DAVID STANLEY, Winthrop, 
Maine, Sole General Agent for the United States, to whora 
all orders must be sent (Post Paid.) Also to the following 
gentlemen, who are appomted: Agents. 

Wayne, H. W. Owen; Augusia, John Means; Hallo- 


well, Lincoln & Day; Gardiner, 8. O. Broadstreet & Co,; : 


Richmond, Wilson §& Whitmore ; Bowdoinham, Syms 
Gardner ; Topsham, John Tibbits; Brunswick, John &. 
Cushing; Bath, Caleb Leavitt; Lisbon, Paul C. Tibbets ; 
Lewiston, Nathan Reynolds; Garland, Charles Reynolds ; 
Danville, G.. D. Dickerson; Greene, A. Cary; Leeds, 
Solomen Lothrop ; Diafield, J. B. Marrow. 

NEW AGENTS. 

Readfield, Jere. Page; Belgrade, Win, Wyman; Vas, 
salboro’, J. Southwick §& Co.; Feinfield, J. Elden; Am 
son, Benj Stewart; Winslow, 8. §& J. Eaton; Solon, Ja- 
cob Lovell, Jr. ; Miléurn, D.C, Weston & Co.; Canaan, 
S. & L. Barrett & Co.; Waterville. J. M. Moor & Co. ; 
Cornville, Joshua Fogg; Norridgewock, Amasa Manley; 
Madison, Hale § Spaulding; Clinton, J. & 8. Lunt, 

Wiuthrop, Nov. 16, 1833 
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From the Episcopal Watchman. 
THE LITTLE NEGRO BOY 


* I cannot, cannot wash it it off,’’ 
Said the little negro boy, 

Whose countenance ne’er shone 
With the beaming light of joy,— 

* I went down to the river’s side, 
While master’s people slept, 

But 1 could not, could not wash it off’ — 
Said the negro boy, and wept. 


He had looked upon his master’s child, 
And thought with what delight 
"T would fill his little breaking heart, 
Were his brow so pure and white, 
And softly to the river’s brink 
At early dawn he crept, 
** ] cannot, cannot wash it off” 
Said the negro boy, and wept. 


Though dark his brow as ebony,” 
And sable was his skin, 

The gentle mind that he possess’d 
Was pvre and fair within; 

But the Ethiope dyes which guilt and sip 
Have spread o’er human a 

Nor Pharpar’s nor Abdana’s stream 
Can cleanse or wash away. 


Oh no ! but there’s a fountain pure, 
Whose sacred source 1s heaven ; 

Whose ever living waters 
To a sinful world are given— 

** Wash in that fountain and be clean,” 
Faith hears the Spirit say— 

** Go to that pure and holy stream, 
And wash the stains away.” 





ME? OBE? Ln EOL 
MISCELLANY. 
[From the Maine Wesleyan Journal.| 
FROM MY SCRAP BOOK. 


It was a lovely eve—the sun had set in the dis- 
fant west, and the shades of twilight were spread 
over wide Creation. Nota cloud was seen inthe 
clear Heavens—not a breeze disturbed the tran- 
quility ofthe hour. In a solitary ramble, while 
gazing on the beautiful work of nature, and med- 
itating on the Omnipotence of the Supreme’ Being 
in speaking from nonentity this mighty globe, 41 
was struck with wonder, admiration and awe.— 
Here and there the tender plants were shooting 
upwards, and the wild wood before me had put 
on its most beautiful attire. The gurgling sound 
of the rivulet, and the night raven’s crouk were 
music to my pensive ear. O, thought I ,what ean 
afford pleasure more elevated and pure, than con- 
templation on the wonderful works of nature 2— 
who can gaze on the workmanship of so good and 
so wise a Being as its author, without feelings of 
iningled admiration and awe ?—who can behold 
the little plant, the full grown bud, and blooming 
flower at his feet, whose very leaves seemed 
touched by the pencil of an Angel, and not stoop 
to admire ?—who can look on hill, dale, field for- 
est, and stream, and not be inspired with delight ? 

Whose heart is not enlarged, whose feelings 
are not refined, whose pleasures are not multipli- | 
ep, by mingling with, and contemplating the work 
of Heaven ? 

1 followed the windings of a footpath, illumined | 
by the orb of night that had arisen, aod the glim- 
mering of a thousand lamps in the vault of heav- 
en, adgled beauty to the scene, and seemed to 
spread a tialo of glory around me. This path led 
me to a beautiful Itttle hill. On the top stood a state- 
ly oak, whose proud bearing seemed to win me to 
its vicinity. I aseended. My situation comman- 
ded a delightful prospect. The distant water-fall 
glistened in the moonbeams, and the white thick 
foam rolled in waves over craggy rocks till they 
were lost in the current of the sweeping tide. 
While in this pleasing mood, I was startled by a 
long deep groan, and sobs of mental anguish—I 
turned around & to my surprise anew made grave 
was before me, and a lovely female was bending 
over it and bedewing it with her tears. She was 
too much absorbed in grief to notice that I stood 
before her. Her bursts of grief, and heaving breast 
too plainly told that some loved friend lay there. 

Her eyes were untified,and she exclaimed ‘Why 
was itthus? Alas, why am I left alone to mourn 














weep and die ? No Parent to soothe my troubled 











fortune. They are gone. In the cold, cold grave! 
they are land, and | am left the only surviving 
one of a once bappy family. O, ye happy spirits 
of my much loved parents. Hover over thy lone 
thy grief worn child, and soothe her almost bur- 
sting heart, O T remember in yon lone tomb, on 
a far off foreign shore, thy bodies were laid. It 
was there we wished to die. But, O Caroline, 
Hleaveo has designed that thou shouldst die, and 
ou this lonely hill be laid. Here thou art alone. 
No one disturbs thy sweet repose; the tall oak 
shades thy grave, it 1s wet with a sister’s tears. 
Soon she will lie at thy side ; her heart will cease 
to beat, and these eyes to weep. Then, O, then, 
she will sour away, and in yon bright world, far 
from human kev and human sight, she will meet 
thee, and heil thee ever blest.” 1 could hear no 
more, but sprang forward and caught her in iny 
arms. I knew her, O Heaven but too well, a sis- 
ter of my frend. IT learned that she was dead, 
thet ir was Lut a few days since she bid farewell 
to all below the skies. When I last saw her, she 
was in health and beauty, her eye sparkled with 
delight, she was cheerful and happy. The scene 
is changed and death has fixed his grasp. Her 
lovely spirit is fled to a world unknown to us. 
We parted, aod [bent my steps towards my 
happy dwelling, reflecting on the shortness of 
time and the immensity of eternity. I was im- 
pressed with a sense thata!l human glory is tran- 
sitory, and. all human happiness perishable. O, 
thought Il, as | passed along alone, what aching 
hearts there are in the world,and how many go 
down to the grave lamenting the loss of friends 
made dear Ly the strong ties of nature.— What 
oceaus of tears have been shed at the grave of 
the departed, how many a heart has pined and 
sickened at the thought of seperation. If we 
could have a chronicle of the scenes and agonies, 
the grave occasions, how full of instruction might 
it not be, how many a moral lesson might it not 
inculcate. Listen, gentle reader, with me, and 
improve the moments as they fly, learn to be 
wise ip thy youth,.aud secure for thyselfa crown, 
a never fading crown, in the kingdom of Heaven. 
Asane, 


R——d, July 4, 1833. ; 
PSEA eT OES 








' AGENTS FOR THE MAINE FARMER, 


Rath, Doct. N. Weld. 
Bangor, George Ramsdell. 
Belgrade, Samuei Titcomb. 
Brunswick, Francis D. Cushing. 
Buckfield, Cul. Nathaniel Chase. 
Bloomfield, Gen. Lock, P. M. 
Canaan, Levi Johnson, 
Canton Point, Ira Reynolds. 
Cornish, Capt. Mark Pease. 
East Livermore, Charles Barrell, Esq. 
£ast Mt. Vernon, Silas B. Wing. 
Freeport, Samuel Bliss, Esq. 
Gray, James B. Cleaveland, Esq. 
Greene, E. Barrell, Esq. 
Harmony, P. Soule, Esq. 
Hallowell, Sanford Howard. 
Industry, William Cornforth. 
Jackson, J. Pillsbury. 
Lewiston, Col. Oliver Uerrick. 
Litchfield Corner, Dr. William McLellan. 
Machias, R. K, Porter, Esq. 
Minot, Daniel Freeman. 
Milburn, Eben. H. Neil, Esq. 
Mercer, Hannibal Ingalls, Esq. 
Norridgeweck, Hon. James Bates. 
North Leeds, John Francis, Esq. 
North Dixmont, E. Jennison, Esq. 

forth Yarmouth, 8. 8. Jenks, Esq. 

6 es (Walnut Hill) E. G. Buxton. 

Nobleborough, Snow Winslow. 

- Elnathan Pope, Esq. 
New Sharon, Col. Warren Willinmson. 
New Gloucester, Samuel Foxcroft, Esq. 
Otisfield, 8. Knight, Esq. 

Paris, Simeon Norris. 

Peru, Levi Ludden, Esq. 
Readfield, Capt. Thomas Pierce. 
South Anson, Orrin Tinkham. 

St. Albans, E. Wood, Esq. 
Thomaston, William E, Killsa. 
Turner Andi oscoggin, Ezekiel Martin. 
Unity, Hon. Rufus Burnham, 
Union, Joseph H. Beckett, Esq. 
Upper Gloucester, C. Cobb, Esq. 
Vienna, Nathaniel Whittier. 
Vassalborough, Jacob Southwick. 
Windsor, Henry W. Dearborn. 
Warren, Jesse Page, Esq. 
Waldoborough, Joseph RK. Groton. 





breast, bo sister to bear with me,trouble and mis- 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


ENICKERBOCKER, 


New-York Monthly Magazine, 
EDITED BY TIMO1HY FLINT. 


The same improvement which has guided the Publishers 
of the Knickerbocker in the past volumnes, will still be ad- 
hered to in their future efforts to gratify the public. 

The Knickerbocker has already obtained a name and a 
success unequalled in the history of, Periodical Literature; 
and though our numerous friends may have praised us per. 
haps too highly, we can only express our gratitude for their 
partiality, and our sincere determination not only to realize, 
but even to exceed, as far as possible the expectation of the 
public in the new volume. 

Permanent arrangements having been made with Mr, 
FLINT, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, particularly te 
the people of the weer, as the Editor of the Western Mon- 
thly Review, as well as author of several of the Standard 
Works of American Literature, the publishers of the Knick. 
erbocker now present him to their friends and patrons as the 
Editor of their Magazine, the columns of which will be fil- 
led with the results of his pen, as well as regular Contribu- 
tions from other distinguished American Writers. 

Paulding, Bryant, 8. L. Knapp, Timothy Flint, James 
Hall, Dunlap, John Neal, Theo. 8. Fay, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Miss Gould, The Author of ‘A Year in Spain,’ The Av- 
thor of ‘ The King’s Secret,’ The author of * Westward Ho!’ 
The Author of * Sayings and Doings,’ The Author of ‘ Mar- 
ten Faber,’ The Author of ‘ The Orcantian Tales,’ The 
Author of ‘The Comic Annual,’ The Author of ‘Rosine Le- 
val,’ The Author of ‘Oran, the Outcast,’ The Author cf 
‘ Fashionable Satires,’ The Author of ‘Legends of the West,’ 
The Author of ‘the N. Y. Gazatteer,’ 

And many other Authors and Writers are known to have 
contributed to the past volumes, and for the future we hope 
to present to our Patrons an article or articles from each of 
the foregoing, as well as from the pens of 

Halleck, Percevial, Channing, Cooper, Francis Herbert, 
Miss Sedgwick, Miss Leslie, Pierpont, Sprague, WillisG. 
Clark. 

And from others whose occasional Writing, although pop- 
ular, have not hitherto been so favorably known to the Pub- 
lic, vet whose talents deserve a place in such a work as the 
Knickerbocker. Add to this the Mechanical Department in 
its improved state, and the KNICKERBOCKER will 
rwalany Foreign Magazine. 

Devoted, as heretofore, to elaborate Reviews, or short 

impartial Criticisms upon New works, spirited Tales, Es- 
says, Notices of the Arts, Views of Society at Home and 
Abroad, Comments on the Fashion and Temper of the 
Times, Gleanings from the least accessable of Foreign Pub- 
lications, and the earliest On Dits in Literary and Fash 
ionable Circles, or to reflect Life and Literature as display- 
ed in this Metropolis, shall be the principal object of the 
KNICKERBOCKER OR NEW-YORK MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE. 
(x Each number will contain eighty full size octavo p& 
ges, in burgeois and brevier, which will admit of nearly dou- 
ble the amount of letter press heretotore given, and printed 
with an entirely new and beautiful type, cast expressly for 
the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper of high finish and 
fine quality ; in short, the greatest attention will be paid to 
its Typographical and Mechanical appearance, while several 
Engravings, in a new and novel style, are in the hands of 
the Engraver, and will from time to time be given. 

Terms of subscription, $5 a year, or $3 for six months. 

No letters or communications will be taken from the office 

if by mail) unless PAID. ' 
, Al Cuketatendiine to be addressed to the “* Editor of 
the Knickerbocker .” : 

Business Letters, or all orders for ‘ The Knickerboeker, 
te be addressed to F 4 

PEABODY & CO., New-York. 

{x3 Editors who will insert this Prospectus and noties 
the work, each month, shall receive a copy ef the Kaicker- 
boeker, for one year gratis., 

BISHOP’S LEATHER CUTTER. 
HE subscriver now offers to the public his new improv- 
ed LEATHER CUTTER, invented for the pur- 
pose of enabling Tanners, Saddlers, Shoemakers, &c. te 
split leather for all purposes and into all thicknesses as they 
may desire. It is simple in its construction, cheap in its 
cost, and admirably adapted to the purposes for which it is 
intended. The subscriber has received Letters Patent for 
the said Cutter securing to him “the right and liberty of 
making, constructing, using and vending to others to be as- 
ed, the said Cutter for the term of fourteen years from the 
twenty ninth day of June, A. D. 1833 ; and he therefore 
calls upon all who may have occasion to use said Moshi, 
to call and examine it for themselves ; and he feels assure 
that they will not hesitate to purchase, as the said Muchine 
will save much time, aud also leather. 


JOSEPH S. BISHOP. 
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January 30, 1833. 


wy LOST. LOST. 


BOOK entitied The SHEPHERD’s GuipE, By Sam 
vel Bard, M.D., is missing from our office. Any 
one who can give information of it will oblige us exeee! 








West Jefferson, Fraucia Shepherd, Esq. 
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